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New Standardized Oral Reading 
Check Tests 


By WruuiaM 8. Gray 


The Standardized Oral Reading Cheek 
Tests, which Dean William 8. Gray has been 
so carefully developing for some years are 
now ready for publication. These check 
tests are arranged in four grades of 
difficulty—one set for pupils of first and sec- 
ond grade ability; Sets II and [IT for those 
of intermediate grade ability and Set IV for 
the upper grade abilities. In each set are 
five tests of equal difficulty. Standards for 
each grade have been carefully determined. 
The first set of the check tests on which the 
pupil falls below the standard for his grade 
is used to determine the nature of his diffi- 
culties and the character of training neces- 
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sary to develop oral reading ability. From 
month to month succeeding tests of the set 
are given and the improvement noted on an 
individual record sheet on which the kinds of 
errors are classified. 

Oral reading is an essential training and 
should not be neglected because the equally 
essential training in silent reading is being 
emphasized. As the power grows from year 
to year through childhood for meeting intel- 
ligently more and more complex situations 
of life, oral expression is the natural means 
of training mental action. Oral reading has 
this value in every grade of the school in 
connection with the use of intelligence tests 
showing growth of mental power. 

The Gray Standardized Oral Reading 
Check Tests are supplied in pads of 100 
tests—20 of each of the five tests of a 
check test set; 20 individual record sheets 
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are furnished with each pad and 4 direction 
sheets. This packet of supplies for testing 
each of twenty individuals five times and 
making individual records classifying the 
errors of each is supplied to teachers or 
schools for $1.50. 
Order: 
Set I Standardized Oral Reading Check 
tests for Pupils of Grades I and 
II ability, price $1.50. 
No. of packets wanted.... 
Set II For pupils of Grades II to IV 
ability. No. of packets wanted.... 
Set III For pupils of Grades IV to VI 
ability. No. of packets wanted... 


Set IV For pupils of Grades VI to VIII 
ability. No. of packets wanted.... 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Chicago Division of the I. S. T. A., Illinois Theater, 
Saturday, November 24, 1923, 9:30 A. M. Speakers: 
Superintendent of Schools, Peter A. Mortenson; Dallas 
Lore Sharp, Harvard University, who will speak on 
‘**Education for Individuality.’’ 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 3 and 4, 1924. 
Speakers already engaged: Dr. E. B. Bryan, President 
of Ohio University ; Dr. Hugh Black, President of Union 
Theological University of New York; and Dr. Henry 
VanDyke. 

Illinois School Board Association, and Illinois Super- 
intendents’ Association, Urbana, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, November 21 and 22, 1923. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, December 26, 27 and 
28, 1923. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Chicago, 
February 24 to 28, 1924. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


By the time this number gets to you, all the division 
meetings but one will have been held. The programs of 
those so far reported this year have been the best in the 
history of the divisions and the attendance has been 
larger than usual. The larger fee has enabled the ex- 
ecutive committees to employ the best of talent for the 
programs, and evidently the teachers believe they are 
getting the worth of their money. The Chicago Division 
will meet on November 24, and it has become a habit in 
Chicago to surpass all past records. 


Remember that November 18 to 24 inclusive is ‘‘ Edu- 
cation Week.’’ Let us all do our best from now until 
the close of that week to enlist in its proper observance 
every newspaper, church, union, luncheon club, woman’s 
club, lodge and other friendly organization in our re- 
spective communities. The American Legion is pledged 
to help us. The main objects are whatever is necessary 


to do for the benefit of the schools in the respective com- 
munities; but in general they are to interest the public 
in the schools and their work, to get pupils and their 
parents to understand the benefits of education and the 
necessity for it, and to enlist everybody in support and 
defense of the schools. Here is our opportunity to start 
an educational revival in Illinois. 


We wish we could free all of our old teachers of all 
fear of attacks on our teachers’ annuity laws. We do 
feel reasonably sure that they will never be repealed; 
but it will take eternal vigilance and possibly an occa- 
sional fight to preserve them in a form that is really 
beneficial to teachers and schools. Dangerous bills have 
been introduced in the last two or three General Assem- 
blies, but were detected by your legislative committee 
and defeated. It is probable that other dangerous bills 
will be introduced in the future. We hope they will 
meet a similar fate; and they will if the teachers are 
well organized, watchful and harmonious. 


Our N. E. A. State Director for Illinois, Mrs. Sarah 
L. Thomas, has issued a statement concerning the 
emergency need and demand for a complete support 
of local, state and national organizations by teachers, 
and makes a plea for 100 per cent enrollments in all 
communities. She says: 

**There is an organized movement to reduce taxes 
which centers its efforts particularly on the reduction of 
school costs, including teachers’ salaries. The fight to 
reduce school costs and privileges will doubtless continue 
over a period of years. If teachers and the schools are 
not to suffer, organization must be met by organization. 
It behooves every teacher in the state to give his support 
for a 100 per cent enlistment in the Local, State and 
National Associations.’’ 

Our State Director has worked hard to bring Illinois 
up to a high standard of organization for the defense of 
the schools and the welfare of teachers and pupils. Let 
us heed this call and give her the encouragement she 
deserves. 
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Last spring ‘at a high-school graduating exercise, the 
good minister who opened the exercises with prayer very 
properly expressed thanks to God ‘‘for the taxpayers 
who make the public schools possible.’’ Then the main 
speaker of the evening, with equal propriety, expressed 
his thanks ‘‘for the schools that make the taxpayers 
possible.’’ Now let us all be thankful that there are men 
who can appreciate both these blessings even if it takes 
two of them to do it. 


‘‘Where there is no vision, the people perish.’’ 
Teachers are told that they must ‘‘follow the gleam,’’ 
and ‘‘inspire-their pupils with high ideals.’’ We agree. 
We believe in vision, ideals, inspiration. We know the 
world needs more people with them. But it is really 
very difficult for the $1,000 teacher to plant in the minds 
and souls of the live children of today the good, old- 
fashioned ideals and virtues when she must compete with 
other teachers drawing $1,000,000 or more a year. We 
mean that before inspiring the ideals expected of her 
she must first remove visions of Babe Ruth, Jack 
Dempsey, Mary Pickford, Pola Negri, Charley Chaplin, 
Jackie Coogan and other million dollar subjects of child- 
ish hero-worship. Pages and pages by and about these 
heroes come weekly into the homes of most children and 
their pictures are everywhere. The other works of art 
to which children are most exposed are Mutt and Jeff, 
Andy Gump, Bringing Up Father, Petey Dink, Barney 
Google, Smitty, ete. ete. ad infinitum, ad nauseam. The 
teacher of high ideals, of the beautiful and the true, cer- 
tainly has competition. 


THE STATE MEETING 


Keep in mind that the annual meeting of the I. S. 
T. A. will be held in the new Centennial Building at 
Springfield on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
December 26, 27, and 28. It will begin on Wednesday 
evening and adjourn about noon on Friday. 

The Centennial Building has just been completed and 
has a very pretty little auditorium with seats much more 
comfortable than the folding chairs we have had to use 
in Representative Hall. It is connected with the State 
House by a tunnel-corridor and, of course, has other 
entrances from the street. There are several things of 
interest in it, such as Memorial Hall, the Library, and 
the State Museum. Between it and the State House 
stand the new statues of Governors John M. Palmer and 
Richard Yates, Sr. 

The executive committee is now busy planning a pro- 
gram. The chairman, O. L. Manchester, after consulting 
numerous teachers, has concluded that this year it will 
not be necessary to devote as much time as last year to 
reports of officers and committees and their discussion. 
Therefore, he is making a special effort to get sufficient 
good speakers to occupy all the time we may have for 
them. 

He is disappointed in not being able to get State 
Superintendent Wood of California, but Mr. Wood 
found he cannot come. But he has engaged Miss 
Florence M. Hale, Rural School Supervisor of Maine, 
for two addresses. Miss Hale’s address at the N. E. A. 
meeting at San Francisco this summer created a real 
sensation and more comment than any other one address. 
She made the hit of the convention. 

We hope to give a full list of the speakers in the 
December number. Every Division should send its com- 
plete quota of delegates, and of course other teachers are 
invited. 

Let us make this meeting the beginning of a real 
revival of interest in education in Illinois. 
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SPECIAL CALL TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 


It has been customary for many years for the ex- 
ecutive committee of the State Teachers’ Association to 
assign a definite time and place on the program of the 
annual meeting for a memorial service. Last year this 
service was conducted in a very proper and impressive 
manner by having a list of the Illinois teachers who had 
died in the last year printed on cards for distribution 
to the members of the Representative Assembly and 
then having Dr. L. C. Lord deliver one of his brief and 
impressive memorial addresses for all. 

But whatever plan may be adopted this year will 
surely require a list of our recently deceased members. 
Therefore, this is a special and urgent request to all 
county superintendents to send to Secretary R. C. Moore, 
Carlinville, not later than December 15, a list of the 
names and addresses of the teachers who have died in 
their respective counties since our exercises last Decem- 
ber. Please do not forget this important duty. 


7, NO NEW METHOD OF DISTRIBUTION 
S, NEXT YEAR 


The Attorney General is the legal adviser of the 
other state officers. In an opinion he recently gave to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State 
Auditor he says that the new law providing for the new 
method of distributing the state school fund is uncon- 
stitutional and therefore void. Since it is unconsti- 
tutional, it does not even repeal the old law; therefore, 
the old law is still in effect and the fund will be dis- 
tributed next year as it has been in the past. 

The important part of his opinion is as follows: 

**T am informed—though I express no opinion thereon—that 
this act contains provisions with which it is practically impossible 
to comply within the year beginning July 1, 1923. * * * If the pro- 
visions of the act cannot be so carried out, then it follows that 
the General Assembly has passed an act containing substantive 
provisions necessary to the enforcement of the act with which it 
is impossible to comply. * * * Therefore, it is my conclusion that 
if you find it practically impossible to comply with the provisions 
of the act in the current year, I think you and the Auditor of 
Public Accounts should disregard the pretended act, known as 
Senate Bill 220, as void and of no effect and proceed under the 
law as it existed prior to July 1, 1923, and as in my judgment 
still exists.”’ 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
various County Superintendents of Schools declare that, 
since the bill was not signed until July 2 and provided 
that data be collected as early as May, it is impossible 
to collect the necessary data this year for the distribu- 
tion next year. Therefore, it is impossible to put the law 
into operation for the distribution next year. 

Of course if the case goes to the courts, they may 
declare it constitutional and in force. If they do, let us 
hope their decision will come just after the distribution 
next year and in time for the collection of data next year 
for the year after. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL CLASSES FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN IN ILLINOIS 


JANE A. NEIL 


Principal—S palding School for Crippled Children, 
Chicago. 


The 53rd General Assembly has closed its Journal. 
School people worked hard thro’ out the session in the 
interests of children. We are now facing the school year 
= certain opportunities and duties as a result of that 
effort. 

In December last, the legislative committee of the 
State Teachers’ Association, among other measures in 
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its legislative program, recommended ‘‘special public 
school classes for crippled, subnormal, and atypical 
children.’’ As a result, three bills were introduced at 
Springfield, S. B. 448 by Senator Therlow Essington, 
providing $60,000.00 for a State Survey to determine 
the needs of mentally handicapped and atypical chil- 
dren; and H. B. 325 and 379, known as Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Bills, by Mrs. Lottie H. O’Neill. All three be- 
came laws. 

Governor Small said, as he signed them, ‘‘You had 
a hard time convincing me, but I believe now that this 
legislation marks a great step forward in education in 
Illinois.’’ He was right, for thro’ the public schools we 
ean give these children not charity, but a chance. 

The law relating to the education of the crippled 
child has three important points: 

1. It provides for the establishment and maintenance 
of special classes for crippled children; the state to bear 
the excess cost over that of the education of the normal 
child up to $300 per capita. An appropriation of 
$100,000 per annum was made to cover this expense. 

2. It requires every compulsory attendance officer 
in the State to locate and to enroll in the nearest school, 
every crippled child in his district. ; 

3. It requires each district in which such children 
are reported, to set aside and use for the education of 
these children, a sum equal to the total per capita cost 
of educating a like number of normal children. That 
is; any community ‘‘which does not maintain special 
classes must provide education in the home, if neces- 
sary’’, of a crippled child unable to attend the regular 
school. 

It is obvious that the appropriation, $100,000.00 per 
annum, will not meet the intent of the law,—that each 
community shall be reimbursed for the total excess up 
to $300.00 per capita. The money will be disbursed 
through the Public Welfare Department at the end of 
the year, to the communities certifying to the number 
of crippled children in special classes, on a per capita 
basis determined by the number of children. 

This is not sentimental legislation nor is it an untried 
field in education. It is not alone humanitarian; it is 
economically sound. Seventy-five years ago, Denmark 
established the first school, and today it is a recognized 
part of education in Europe. 

Twenty-five years ago, almost simultaneously, 
London, New York and Chicago opened public school 
classes for crippled children. Chicago built and main- 
tained the first school exclusively for crippled children, 
and is today the recognized leader in this work. Other 
States, however, are ahead of us in legislation. Ohio 
and Minnesota passed laws similar to ours two years 
ago, since which time, 17 schools have been opened in 
Ohio. The Missouri Law makes it mandatory to provide 
special schools and classes for these children. 

Our opportunity faces us. What shall we do with 
it? Chicago spends about $300,000 a year on this work 
alone. It would have gone on without this legislation 
which was designed to encourage and assist smaller com- 
munities. It is obvious if the downstate communities 
neglect the opportunity, Chicago unintentionally will 
absorb the appropriation. ‘This would be disastrous to 
the interests of crippled children elsewhere in Illinois. 
The future success of the work, the re-action of the 54th 
General Assembly depends on downstate educators. I 
firmly believe that if we tackle this problem and show 
that in Illinois we can duplicate the progress Ohio has 
made, even at a sacrifice for the next two years, our 
legislators will make it financially possible in the future, 


for us to bring health and education to every mentally 
normal crippled child in Illinois. 


HOME COMING AT CARBONDALE NORMAL 
UNIVERSITY 


We are very glad to call attention to the homecoming 
to be held at Carbondale, and to publish the program 
that has just come to us. 

An elaborate program has been blocked out for Home Coming, 
Friday and Saturday, November 9th and 10th as follows: 

FRIDAY 
11:30-3: Campus stunts—east campus. 
700-5: Tea, Anthony Hall. 
Pep meeting, gymnasium. 
Play by Strut and Fret Club, auditorium. 
SATURDAY 


Alumni breakfast—Anthony Hall. 

Society. 

Parade, down town to Athletic field. 

Football Game, Carbondale-Cape Girardeau— 
Athletic field. 

Alumni Banquet, place to be selected. 

Home Coming Dance, Armory Hall. 


THE CHRONIC COMPLAINER 


Every session of the General Assembly brings its 
disappointments to those who are wishing and working 
for a more thorough and efficient school system. Every 
group or interest, seeking remedial and progressive laws, 
meets with alteration or defeat of some or all of its 
proposals. Those proponents who are actively working 
in committee or with individual members of the legis- 
lature have little time to weep or worry over these 
losses. They must keep after the matter with all the 
enthusiasm and courage which they can muster. After 
many threatening defeats, a partial victory, although 
it means an impaired program, may appear larger than 
it really is to those who are in the fight. However, 
whatever elation they may feel is soon lost when they 
hear those in the rear lines who have smelled no smoke, 
breathed no gas, felt no bullets, greet the returning 
veterans with the charge that if they had held firm 
they would have captured the entire program. 

It is painfully amusing to hear some of the com- 
plaints of those remote rearguard colonels and generals. 
They are sure some one or ones have lost the battle 
through cold feet or hot heads; that someone was asleep 
at some important post; that some one or ones traded 
the big cause for personal gains; that if some particular 
body had been some other particular body, the old flag 
would not have touched the ground. The legislative 
trouble operator is kept busy answering‘ or attempting 
to answer such complaints for several weeks after the 
close of every legislative session. 

To be sure, some of these complaints may be justified. 
In every session of the General Assembly those in charge 
of school legislation have no doubt made errors in judg- 
ment and strategy. It is well after every legislative 
session that those who have managed the campaign on 
the field of action should meet with those who have 
viewed the conflict from a more quiet position, and 
discuss freely and plainly the causes of the failures, 
the defeats, and the victories. Every real worker will 
welcome straightforward, even blunt and sharp eriti- 
cism of his acts, if those criticisms are intended to pro- 
mote the general cause and not merely to discredit some 
particular person or persons. However, where petty 
faultfinding tries to parade as real criticism, it should 
be received with a complacent smile. 

—Educational Press Bulletin, August, 1923. 
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ANOTHER CHICAGO CAMPAIGN 


As we write this, Chicago is in the midst of another 
campaign for and against increased taxes. Some want 
about $7,500,000 for lodgings for lions and bears and 
some want more buildings, seats and other accommoda- 
tions for school children. It is not clear just who is 
advocating improved lions’ dens, but the Chicago Teach- 
ers’ Federation is emphatic in its declarations of support 
for the Children’s cause. 

The Teachers’ Federation recently adopted resolu- 
tions calling the attention of the people to the real mean- 
ing of a vote that is to be taken on November 6, under 
a law enacted this year, which is on the proposition to 
levy a tax on the property of Cook County to purchase 
land and establish a Zoo near one of the Forest Preserves 
of that county. They call attention also to the fact that 
the Chicago Board of Education is submitting on the 
same date the proposition to increase the school building 
tax 25 cents on the $100 valuation in order to provide 
better school facilities for the children. 

We quote two or three short paragraphs from the 
Federation’s resolutions: 


‘* Whereas, The chief financial advantage to be derived from 
the proposed zoo will not accrue to the people of Chicago, but 
will accrue to the owners of, and speculators in, vacant real estate 
in the vicinity of the zoo, such speculators having already reaped 
a harvest of more than $500,000 through enhanced values of this 
vacant real estate because of the mere prospect of a publicly 
financed zoo; and 


‘* Whereas, School buildings near their homes—not a zoo in 
the forest preserve—is the erying need of the thousands of 
school children of Chicago who, for lack of school buildings, are 
crowded into portables, basements, cloakrooms and other unfit 
substitutes for schoolrooms, or are attending school only half a 
day and spending the other half on the streets; and 


‘* Whereas, The people must pay either the amount needed for 
schools now, or eventually a much greater amount for reforma- 
tories, jails, workhouses and prisons, because from the cheated 
children of today will be recruited the criminals of tomorrow; 
and 

‘‘Whereas, The legislature of 1921 gave authority to the 
board of education to submit to a vote of the people of Chicago 
the proposition to permit the board of education to raise the 
school building tax for Chicago from 75 cents to $1, thereby 
adding approximately $3,500,000 for additional school buildings 
in which to educate the school children of Chicago,— 

Then of course these whereases are followed by a 
firm resolution to vote for and lead in a campaign for 
the children, whatever may become of the lions. 

Here are teachers who are not afraid to express their 
honest convictions even in a heated campaign. By the 
time you read this, the question will be settled; and our 
guess is that the board of education and children-training 
teachers will give the real estate speculators and lion 
tamers what old-fashioned teachers call ‘‘a right good 
lickin.’’ Anyway here’s hoping that they win for the 
children. 


RELATIVE VALUES; TEACHERS AND 
PUGILISTS 


Two events of tremendous importance occurred in the 
first week of July. First, or course, we must mention the 
event at Shelby, Montana, where two big-necked, small- 
brained pugs hammered each other with their fists for 
an hour or two for the edification of several thousands 
of our citizens. The other was the meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the World Conference 
on Education for Peace at Oakland and San Francisco, 
California. The latter meetings were made up of mere 
teachers and a few statesmen who hammered each other 
with ideas, ideals, and carefully considered plans for the 
education, refinement, elevation and improvement of the 
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human race and the best and surest methods of bringing 
about peace on earth, good will to man. 

Of course a mere teacher might think we have these 
events named in the wrong order, and that the Cali- 
fornia meeting was of tremendous importance to the 
country and may mean much to the whole world. But 
there is evidence that the Montana event was of more 
importance. For instance, the Christian Science Monitor 
has compiled data to show which was given the more 
space in the newspapers of four great cities. According 
to this data, the eight leading papers of New York gave 
142534 inches of space to the prize fight and only 9314 
to the World Conference on Education. Seven of the 
leading papers of Chicago gave 135314 inches to the 
fight and 134 inches to the Conference. Four papers in 
Washington gave 405 inches to the fight and 8 inches to 
the Conference. Four morning papers of Philadelphia 
devoted 660 inches to the fight and no space at all to the 
N. E. A. and its Conference. The San Francisco papers 
treated us quite well with regard to space, because we 
were its guests I suppose, but even there we were oc- 
casionally crowded off the front page by news from 
Shelby in another state. So there you are. The Cali- 
fornia affair was hardly worth mentioning in the news- 
papers of other states, while the Shelby affair was given 
whole columns and front page headlines that could be 
read across the street. 

We thought of writing to the newspapers reprimand- 
ing them for cultivating the depraved taste of the public. 
But we refrained ; for we guessed that they would reply 
by saying that they were not cultivating a taste but only 
feeding a taste already cultivated, and that it is the 
teacher’s job to cultivate taste. Here is the dialogue as 
it might have been: 


TEACHER: ‘‘Shame on you, Mr. Editor, for printing columns 
of demoralizing stuff about two gladiators in a bloody, physical, 
fistic combat. Don’t you know you are arousing and feeding the 
fighting, war-like spirit in man while you hardly mention our great 
convention and conference held to promote peace and all that is 
high and noble in man?’’ 

Eprtor: ‘‘ That is a fine little speech, and sounds just like a 
criticism by a teacher. You don’t understand business; and run- 
ning a newspaper is business. We must satisfy our readers by 
giving them what they want. We can’t help it if their taste is 
depraved and craves sensational accounts of brutal prize-fights. 
If the masses of the people had refined taste and desired accounts 
of world conferences on education and peace, we would not have 
to publish so much rotten stuff about prizefights, murder cases 
and sex scandals. And, by the way, isn’t it your job to cultivate 
this refined taste? What have you been doing for the last forty 
years?’’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘We have been competing with yellow journalism, 
picture shows, pool rooms, dance halls and other sensational and 
demoralizing influences in the formation of ideals, tastes and 
habits. Then of course a lot of our own number are young and 
giddy themselves.’’ 

Epitor: ‘‘ Well, why isn’t there more maturity and training 
in the teaching profession,—and ability to develop good taste and 
character? Why don’t you teachers get trained for your job? 
What right have some of you to train precious young people in 
mind, ideals, tastes and habits, as you say, without knowing how 
to do it? Now, Jack Dempsey studied hard, worked hard, and 
was carefully and fully trained for his job at Shelby. He knew 
just what to do and how to do it. None of you teachers who step 
into a school-room so confidently without any training or practice 
for your job of slugging ignorance, bad habits and evil influences 
would think of stepping into a roped arena for a fistic slugging 
match with Dempsey unless you had long and careful training for 
that particular job. And still you think your job is more im- 
portant than his. It is science and training that count, and these 
are just as necessary to a teacher as to a prize-fighter.’’ 

TEACHER: ‘‘Very true. But they paid Jack Dempsey over 
$200,000 for his hour’s slugging job, and that is more than they 
will pay me if I teach a hundred years. If the rewards for train- 
ing were higher in our work, more of us would be trained. We 
want you editors to help us get the public to understand and ap- 
preciate that last sentence of yours: ‘It is science and training 
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that count, and these are just as necessary to a teacher as to a 
prize-fighter.’ ’’ 

But let us stop the argument right now while the 
teacher has the last word. R. C. M. 


WESTERN DIVISION MEETING 


The Western Division of the I. S. T. A. held its 
fifteenth annual meeting at Galesbiirg on October 11 and 
12, 1923. Over 1,800 teachers were in attendance. The 
program proved both inspirational and practical. 

A meeting of interest to superintendents, principals 
and high-school teachers was held Thursday afternoon, 
October 11. President W. P. Morgan of the Western 
Teachers’ College have an address on ‘‘How Can the 
High School Best Teach Citizenship.’’ This was fol- 
lowed by the report of the Committee on the Revaluation 
and Reorganization of the High School Curriculum, 
G. W. Gayler, Chairman. 

The first general session was held Thursday evening 
at which Dr. Emanuel Sternheim of Albany, New York, 
gave an inspiring address on ‘‘Ultimate Values in Edu- 
cation.’’ 

At the general session Friday morning, Dr. Thomas 
J. Kirby, Professor of Education, University of Iowa, 
gave an address on ‘‘A Critical Revaluation of Teach- 
ing.’’ This was considered by all teachers both practical 
and helpful. The second speaker of the morning was 
Dr. Sternheim, who spoke on the subject, ‘‘ Where Shall 
We Park Our Cars?”’ 

The Friday evening meeting opened with a memorial 
program for David P. Hollis, President of the Western 
Division this year and a teacher in the Western Illinois 
Teachers’ College. The speakers were Professor E. E. 
VanCleve of the Western College, a co-worker in exten- 
sion work, and President Morgan of the same college. 
The memorial closed with a few moments of silent prayer 
by all teachers at the meeting. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, Chicago University, spoke 
Friday evening on ‘‘The Effects of Expansion on 
American Education.’’ All of Friday afternoon was 
given over to the sectional meetings. Among the 
speakers at these meetings were Dr. A. Lyman of the 
ew of Chicago and Dean Clark, University of 

inois. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, God in his infinite wisdom has seen fit to take from 
among us during the past year our worthy and beloved president 
and fellow-teacher, Professor David P. Hollis; and whereas, he 
has filled such a prominent place in educational work in this 
section of Illinois, helped to mold the character and shape the 
destiny of so many of our young people and filled such a large 
place in the hearts of those with whom he worked, and whereas, 
his absence among us at this Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association and 
also his absence from his regular and accustomed work in the 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ College and in other educational 
circles is so keenly felt, and whereas, his noble character, high 
ideals and lofty Christian purposes have been exemplary to those 
who knew and loved him most; 

Therefore, Be it resolved, That we hereby express to his wife 
and daughters the sincere sympathy of the Association and that 
the secretary of the Association be hereby authorized to spread 
this resolution on the minutes of the Association and to send a 
copy of the same to Mrs. Hollis. 

Whereas, The committee on reorganization of high-school 
work appointed by the high school department of this Division 
has done such constructive work in carrying on a study of the 
subject matter of the high-school curriculum and has obtained 
material that is of such interest and value to educational people 
that many have expressed a desire to possess a printed copy of 
the material thus obtained ; 

Be it resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Division 
be authorized to encourage this work by such appropriation as 
may be necessary for the printing of this report and the further 
study of this subject. 
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Whereas, The present Constitution and By-laws of this Divis- 
ion of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association seem no longer 
to meet the needs of the Division ; 

Be it resolved, That the president of this meeting is hereby 
authorized to appoint within the next ten days a committee of 
five, whose duty it shall be to take whatever steps should be taken 
to revise the Constitution and By-laws and to report at the next 
annual meeting of tne Division. 

Be it resolved, That the teachers of the Western Division of 
the Illinois State Teachers’ Association again rededicate and 
reconsecrate ourselves to the task of educating the youth of this 
section of Illinois to the end that they may be as far as possible 
prepared actually to find their places in the society and to use 
their powers respectively for the advancement of. mankind, re- 
ligiously, ethically, and morally; that we hereby pledge to the 
boards of education and the patrons of our schools our best efforts 
toward this end. 

Whereas, The Western Division of the I. 8. T. A. has been 
so pleasantly and comfortably entertained at this, our fifteenth 
annual meeting; 

Be it resolved, That all persons and agencies contributing to 
our comfort and royal entertainment be given our sincere thanks. 


The amendments proposed by the State Teachers’ 
Association to Article VIII of the Constitution, to 
Article IV of the By-laws, and to Article V of the Con- 
stitution were all ratified by the Western Division. 


The following officers were elected for the year 1924: 
President, R. V. Cordell, Lewistown. 
Vice President, A. E. Decker, Carthage. 
Secretary, Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth. 
Treasurer, W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. 


Executive Committee: 


A. L. Beall, Oquawka. 
R. H. Maleomson, Quincy. 
R. W. Hyndman, Canton. 


State Committees: 
Appropriations, 8. E. LeMarr, Abingdon. 
Legislation, G. W. Gayler, Macomb. 
Resolutions, H. F. Munch, Monmouth. 


Delegates and alternates to State Meeting, December, 1923 


Delegates: 


Cc. 8. Apt, Lomax. 

R. R. Perrine, Monmouth. 

C. E. Miller, Galesburg. Jane McConnell, Alexis. 

W. F. Boyes, Galesburg. William Hawkes, Tonlon. 

Florence McGaughey, Macomb. A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

E. E. VanCleve, Macomb. A. A. Holmes, Dallas City. 

E. A. Huff, Farmington. Charles E. Griffith, Toulon. 

P. H. Hellyer, Lewistown. Victor B. Woods, Rushville. 

Neil Ausmus, Media. R. G. Smith, Rushville. 
Alternates: 

Fred Siegworth, Terre Haute. 

J. Wallace, Kirkwood. 

Mabel Hilding, Roseville. 

F. W. Dunlap, LaFayette. 

Glenn Struckler, West Point. 

W. L. Moore, Basco. 

Marie Moreland, Frederick. 

Kuntz, Canton. Annabelle Robertson. 

arry Blackstone, Gladstone. J. T. Reeve, Avon. 


S. E. LeMarr, Vice President. 
Myrtte T. Smumons, Secretary. 


John Steiner, Quincy. 
C. M. Smith, Quincy. 


F. Bonney, Quincy. 

F. Willemeyer, Quincy. 
Young, Galesburg. 

A. Nelson, Altona. 

C. McCormack, Bardolph. 

R. Simpson, Macomb. 

G. 

C. 


B. 
J. 
E. 
C. 
R. 
A. Caldwell, Canton. 
F. 
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SOUTHEASTERN DIVISION 


The Southeastern Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association held its third annual meeting at 
Lawrenceville on October 11 and 12, 1923. The atten- 
dance was a few over 860, the largest on record for this 
Division. 

The addresses at the general sessions were as follows: 
President’s Address, George W. Brewer; address by 
State Superintendent Francis G. Blair; ‘‘ Democracy 
and Its Problems,’’ Mr. Imray; ‘‘The Trojan Way,’’ 
Tom Skeyhill; ‘‘The New Renaissance in Europe,’’ Tom 
Skeyhill; and ‘‘The Conditions of Educational and 
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Social Progress,’’ William L. Bryan, President of 
Indiana University. In the afternoon the elementary 
and high school sections held interesting section meetings. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation to the Chamber 
of Commerce for their cordial welcome to the city and for the 
conveyance furnished and for the headquarters at Hotel Lawrence; 
to the citizens of Lawrenceville for opening their homes to us 
and for the cordial hospitality shown to the visiting teachers; to 
the Boy Scouts for the valuable and efficient service they rendered 
in assisting us; to the schools of Lawrenceville and Bridgeport 
for their splendid musical entertainment; and to the executive 
committee for the able and talented speakers provided, who gave 
us both inspiration and instruction. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere regrets for the untimely 
passing of our co-worker, M. L. Beanblossom. 

The amendments to Articles V and VIII of the Con- 
stitution and to Article IV of the By-laws as submitted 
to us by the State Teachers’ Association were all ratified. 

The recommendation made by the nominating com- 
mittee that Lawrenceville be made the permanent meet- 
ing-place for the Division and that the second week of 
October, 1924, be set as the time of the next meeting was 
adopted. 

The report of Ed Ashbaugh, Treasurer, showed a 
balance of $235, on contrast with a deficit of $1.70 last 
year. 

The officers elected for the year 1924 are as follows: 
President, T. H. Cobb, Mt. Carmel. 
Vice President, V. W. Swinson, West Salem. 
Secretary, Ina Rogers, Lawrenceville. 
Treasurer, W. H. Siefferman, Albion. 

Executive Committee: 

O. B. Mount, Chairman, Oblong. 
O. L. Bockstahler, Palestine. 
H. W. Hostettler, Olney. 

The members of the State Committees and the dele- 
gates to the State meeting will be reported later. 


The officers elected for the Grade Teachers’ Section are: 
President, C. E. Crawford, Bridgeport. 
Secretary, Dale Spencer, Bridgeport. 


The officers elected for the High School Section are: 
President, E. O. May, Robinson. 
Vice President, Charles VanCleve, Olney. 
Secretary, Esther Dame, Mt. Carmel. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Ina RoGeErs, 
iene Secretary. 
EASTERN DIVISION 


The Eastern Division, I. 8. T. A., held its 26th annual 
meeting at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College, 
Charleston, on October 12 and 13, 1923. The attendance 
was about 1,400. 

Addresses to the general sessions were as follows: 
President’s Address, H. DeF. Widger; ‘‘The City of 
God,’’ by T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle; ‘‘Objectives in 
Rural Edueation,’’ by Dr. George A. Works, Cornell 
University; ‘‘The Unfinished Task,’’ Dr. E. B. Bryan, 
President of Ohio University; and an address by Hon. 
Henry J. Allen, former Governor of Kansas. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to section meetings, of 
which there were four. Most of the speakers named 
above spoke also at one or more of the sections; and 
other speakers were Carleton W. Washburne, Winnetka; 
Miss Nelle Haley, Supervisor of Primary Grades, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

On Thursday evening, there was a song recital by 
Miss Elsa Diemer, Lyric Soprano, and former member 
of the Chicago Opera Company. 

At the business meeting a resolution was adopted 
recommending the payment of the delegates railroad 
fare to Springfield to attend the State Association Meet- 
ing. ; 


[ November 


All three of the amendments submitted by the State 
Association were ratified. 


The officers elected for the year 1924 are as follows: 
President, J. A. Alexander, Windsor. 
Vice President, C. L. Brewer, Casey. 
Secretary, Anna Weller, Charleston. 
Treasurer, E. W. Anderson, Charleston. 


Executive Committee: 


Harold Bright, Chairman, Marshall. 
Ida Turnbull, Mattoon. 
8. E. Thomas, Charleston. 


State Committees: 


Appropriations, E. E. Gere, Tuscola. 
Legislation, R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville. 
Resolutions, John Moss, Paris. 


Delegates and alternates to State Meeting, 1923: 


Delegates: 

Euris Greeson, Toledo. 
Harold Bright, Marshall. 
L. C. Lord, Charleston. 
Fiske Allen, Charleston. 
O. L. Minter, Charleston. 
Donald Hamilton, Paris. 
J. F. Hickman, Moweaqua. 


Rayburn Fox, Shelbyville. 
Superintendent Taylor, Arcola. 
L. W. Fulwiler, Oakland. 

R. O. Ives, Sullivan. 

Albert Walker, Arthur. 

J. W. Davis, Effingham. 

V. A. Jones, Newton. 


Alternates: 
Lawrence Smith, Westervelt. H. L. Ryan, Neoga. 
H. H. Kirkpatrick, Arcola. C. L. Brewer, Casey. 
C. E. Miller, Kansas. E. H. Taylor, Charleston. 
Nettie Roughton, Sullivan. H. DeF. Widger, Charleston. 
O. V. Schaeffer, Hindsboro. Ida Turnbull, Mattoon. 
J. L. Dunbar, Altamont. Fannie Davis, Shelbyville. 
B. F. Boring, Willow Hill. H. E. Rosenberg, Findley. 

C. E. Mixer, 


Secretary. 


THE ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


The Illinois Valley Division of the I. S. T. A. held 
its annual meeting at Ottawa on October 11 and 12. 
The general session on Thursday evening was preceded 
by a dinner for the superintendents and principals at 
the Township High School. The subject, ‘‘What can 
be done to make our Division Meeting more helpful in 
the progress of our schools?’’ was discussed by Super- 
intendents W. R. Foster and George O. Smith. 

The pupils of the Ottawa Schools under the direction 
of Mr. J. L. Hoff furnished the music for the general 
sessions, and addresses were delivered as follows: 
President’s address, Monroe Melton, Spring Valley; 
‘‘The House of the Educated Human,’’ Frederick F. 
Shannon, D. D., Pastor of Central Church, Chicago; 
Address, Dr. B. R. Buckingham, Ohio State University; 
Address, Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University; 
Address, Charles Gilkey, D. D., Pastor Hyde Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago. Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to five sectional meetings, which were addressed 
by the speakers named above and three of four others 
from the University of Chicago. 

The attendance was about 1,225, which was larger 
than usual. The program was unusually good, although 
some of our teachers think it was not adapted enough 
to the needs of the rank and file of the profession. 


The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Whereas, The arrangements, the accommodations, and the 
entertaining provided for the 1923 convention of the Illinois Valley 
Division of the State Teachers’ Association at Ottawa have been 
so exceptionally good and the program has proved to be so enjoy- 
able and so profitable that it be 

Resolved, That we tender our sincere thanks to the press for 
the generous publicity it has given our conference and to the 
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people of Ottawa for the cordial welcome and courteous treatment 
that has been extended to our members. 

Resolved, That we express our appreciation of the kindness 
of the High "Schoo! Board of Education and the trustees of the 
churches for providing us with such commodious meeting places. 

Resolved, That we express our sincere acknowledgments to 
Mr. Melton and the other officers and committees for the signals 
services they have rendered in making this meeting so helpful 
and successful and to Mr. Hoff and the high school musical 
organizations for the splendid entertainment they provided, like- 
wise to the speakers for the inspiring messages they brought to us. 

Resolved, That the full quota of delegates and alternates to 
the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association at Spring- 
field, December 26-27-28, shall be selected at this meeting and 
that it shall be made the special duty of the president-elect to see 
that all delegate vacancies are filled at that time and that the 
president and secretary be authorized to draw warrants on the 
treasurer for $10.00 to help defray the expenses of each delegate. 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that the state association 
and each of the several divisions now possess a sufficient financial 
surplus to provide ample funds for all legitimate purposes for 
some time to come, that we favor the reduction of the annual 
dues to $1.00 per year. 

Resolved, That we express our approval of the splendid work 
of the Parent-Teachers Association of this state and that the 
members of this association will heartily cooperate with it in 
promoting the physical welfare of our pupils and in maintaining 
the highest efficiency possible of our schools. 

Resolved, That this association places itself on record as 
favoring local conferences of its members and others interested 
in the promotion of education, and to that end the president-elect 
is empowered to make such arrangements with local representatives 
for sub-district meetings as will consummate so desirable an end. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm our sincere conviction that the 
real teacher is more than a text book interpreter, more than a 
class room manager, important as these duties are in the school 
rooms. It is his privilege to direct and control and most potential 
social force ever devised by man—the American Public School. 
He is the counselor and guide in this work; and more, he is the 
very soul of the enterprise. So important is his work that what 
he is today, what he aspires, and what he achieves, determines 
in no small way what the nation will be tomorrow. We believe 
that such a high office is too exalted to be administered by any 
but the best—morally, intellectually, professionally and socially. 
This standard the public has a right to expect, and nothing less 
than this should be the fervent aspiration of every true teacher. 


W. R. Foster, Ottawa 

F. A. Herrimneton, DePue 

G. A. Buzzarp, Magnolia 
Committee 


The amendments to the Constitution and By-laws of 
the State Teachers’ Association, as published in the 
February, 1923, issue of the IUinois Teacher were ratified 
by this Division. 


The officers elected for the year 1924 were as follows: 


President, H. B. Fisher, Streator. 
Vice President, Julia Walsh, LaSalle. 
Secretary, Sherman Littler, Henry. 
Treasurer, A. H. Karn, Peru. 


Executive Committee: 


C. H. Kingman, Chairman, Ottawa. 
Edna O. Clark, 2 yr., Ohio. 
K. C. Merrick, 3 yr., Morris. 


State Committees: 


Appropriations, N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 
Legislation, Dean Inman, Granville. 
Resolutions, Monroe Melton, Spring Valley. 


Delegates to State Meeting, 1923: 


J. C. MeMillan, Mazon. Mary L. Uthoff, Princeton. 
C. H. Root, Morris. M. M. Rodenberger, Putnam. 
W. D. Waldrip, Streator. Jo E. Mather, Streator. 

ary Cline, LaSalle. Lillian Roberts, Streator. 


George O. Smith, Princeton. 
Mayme O’Halloran, Peru. 


GrorceE O. Situ, 
Secretary, Pro tempore. 


M 
J. B. MeManus, LaSalle. 
C. R. Sarver, Spring Valley. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, IU, 
i Contributing Editor 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF DISTRICT FOUR 


The Sixth Annual Conference of District Four of 
Illinois Parent-Teacher Associations was held at Geneseo, 
Thursday, October eleventh, the Regional Director, Mrs. 
J. S. Drake of Moline, presiding. The weather was 
ideal, and contributed to the large number of delegates 
present, it being the largest conference ever held in this 
district. 

The orchestra and glee clubs of the Geneseo High 
School furnished the musical numbers, the rendition of 
which reflect much credit on the school. 

The local committees left nothing undone which 
might contribute to the success of the meeting, and this, 
with the earnest co-operation of the Superintendent, 
Mr. James Darnall, made the delegates feel most wel- 
come. The action of Mr. Darnall in closing the schools 
for the day to give the teachers the opportunity of at- 
tending both sessions, was sincerely appreciated by the 
director and the entire delegate body. 

After several selections by the orchestra, and greet- 
ings by Mrs. Wilbur Miller, the local P. T. A. president, 
the entire morning session was taken up with association 
reports, a report blank having previously been sent each 
association. This is the only manner by which we may 
learn what other associations in the district are doing. 
These blanks contain questions which cover the major 
activities of an association. District Four is the only 
district to employ the use of the report blank, this having 
been instituted last year. By unanimous vote of the 
conference this will be continued next year. 

Mr. James Darnall delivered a most splendid address 
on ‘‘School Work’’, stressing the advisability of parents 
familiarizing themselves with the work done in the 
schools, and the requirements in the High School. This 
address was of such unusual merit that it is to be made 
a loan paper of the Illinois Council of P. T. A. 

Mrs. Orville T. Bright of Chicago, was the speaker 
supplied by the State P. T. A. Mrs. Bright is a past 
president of the Illinois State Council, is a member of 
the National Board, State Historian, and is serving on 
several committees. All of those acquainted with the 
splendid work of Mrs. Bright in the Parent-Teacher 
organization for the past fifteen years, can fully realize 
what an impetus her remarks and suggestions were to 
the assembled delegates. She stressed the constant use 
by all associations, of the State aud National literature, 
laying particular emphasis on suitable programs. She 
said always to keep in mind that our one reason for 
existence is the welfare of the child, and to formulate 
our programs from that basis. If an association has 
programs for the sole purpose of entertainment, that 
association should cease to exist. 

Mrs. Bright mentioned the Bulletin, issued monthly 
by the State, and the Child Welfare Magazine, published 
and edited by the National P. T. A. The Bulletin keeps 
us in touch with the important activities of the work 
being done by all associations in the state, also of all the 
activities of the State Council. In the Child Welfare . 
Magazine each month are splendid program suggestions, 
a number of articles in each issue being suitable for 
program use. 
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A Question Box was conducted by Mrs. A. E. 
Eichelsdoerfer of Rock Island. This brought out a very 
interesting discussion in which the delegates joined 
freely, many splendid suggestions resulting. 

Mrs. J. S. DRAKE, 
Regional Director. 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 


The Child Welfare Magazine is the organ of the 
Parent-Teacher Association and contains information 
which parents and teachers can not afford to miss. 

The educational field and the conduct and behavior 
of children are dealt with by experts. A question box 
is maintained where by we may obtain answers to our 
problems. 

An attractive offer has been made by the publisher 
which gives twenty cents of each dollar subscription 
obtained to the school which secures a club of ten sub- 
seribers. 

Please send your subscriptions to Mrs. J. A. Reichelt, 
Jr. Deerfield, Illinois. (Chairman Child Welfare 
Magazine Committee) 


DISTRICT NINETEEN CONFERENCE 
District Nineteen, which includes Cook County out- 
side of Chicago, and Lake County, will meet Thursday, 
November 15th at Oak Park, by invitation of the Oak 
Park Council of Parent-Teacher Associations and the 
Nineteenth Century Woman’s Club. The place of meet- 
ing is to be the Grace Episcopal Parish House on Lake 
Street, between North Kenilworth and Forest Ave. 
This may be reached by getting off at Wisconsin Ave. 
Station from either the Elevated or Chicago & North- 
western Railway and walking one block north and east. 
Morning session at 9 :30—Luncheon at 12 :30—After- 
noon session at 1:30. Mrs. Harry Fleming, Secretary 
of the State Board will speak, also Dr. Mary McKibben 
Harper, of River Forest, whose subject will be ‘‘ Practical 
Suggestions for the Early Development of a Taste for 
Good Literature.”’ 
Mrs. Kar! D. King, Regional Director 914 Greenwood 
Ave., Wilmette, Illinois has the meeting in charge. 


DISTRICT TEN CONFERENCE 

District No. 10 will hold its conference this year in 
Paris, Edgar County, on Thursday, December 6th. 

A splendid program is being planned, and much in- 
terest is being manifested throughout the district. 

Mrs. SoLoMOoN JONES, 
Regional Director, 
District No. 10. 


LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF OUR NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 
A Brilliant Gathering 

Two hundred officers, delegates and guests sat down 
to the Delegate Luncheon given in honor of Mrs. A. H. 
Reeve of Philadelphia, our National President, at the 
Congress Hotel October 15th. 

Mrs. Mears, our State President, presided in her 
usual happy manner introducing Mrs. Reeve, who won 
the hearts of her audience by her fine, strong, appealing 
personality. Seven of the twelve members of the Advis- 
ory Board were present responding with definite, force- 
ful messages—Hon. Francis G. Blair, State Supt. of 


Publie Instruction Springfield; Dr. R. E. Hieronymus, | 


Community Adviser, Urbana; Dr. William B. Owen, 
President Chicago Normal College; Judge Victor P. 
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Arnold, Judge Juvenile Court; Mr. Peter A. Mortenson, 
Supt. of Schools of Chicago; Dr. David Kinley, Presi- 
dent University of Illinois; Mrs. W. S. Hefferan, Mem- 
ber Board of Education Chicago. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. BEcKER, 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 





DOES HEALTH EDUCATION PAY? 


**Does it pay?’’ is one of the first questions usually 
asked when a new proposition is submitted. So we ask 
the question, will health education pay? 

The Illinois State Department of Public Health in 
its annual report estimates the annual economic loss in 
the State from death and sickness caused by communi- 
eable, or preventable, diseases to be $104,933,543. Of 
this amount the sum of $72,207,900, or more than half, 
is charged to tuberculosis, one of the preventable diseases. 

Because tuberculosis is a lingering disease that exacts 
heavy toll, aggressive campaigns have been inaugurated 
for its cure and prevention through volunteer agencies. 
Through this intensive campaign the annual death rate 
from tuberculosis has been cut in half during the past 
fifteen years. In Illinois the death rate has been reduced 
from 133 to 85 per 100,000 since 1918. 

It may not be generally known that the last State 
legislature appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 for the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis. The federal govern- 
ment has added $1,000,000 to the State appropriation, 
making $2,000,000 available for ‘eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in Illinois during the next two years. In 
addition to this, counties desiring to share in this fund 
must appropriate enough to employ a local veterinary 
and defray other expenses. In contrast with the appro- 
priation made for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis, 
the legislature appropriated the sum of $4,000 per 
annum for combating human tuberculosis. Medical 
research has established the fact that only about 12 per 
cent of human tuberculosis is of bovine origin, infection 
taking place in childhood from infected milk. Bovine 
tuberculosis has beeome a commercial proposition. In- 
fected cattle are discriminated against in the livestock 
markets. What about the value of children compared 
with the value of cattle? 

It is generally understood that tuberculosis is largely 
a childhood disease—that is, infection occurs during the 
early years. Probably 80 per cent of all the people are 
infected with the germ known as the tubercle bacillus. 
The germ is walled in and lies dormant in the system. 
Normal, healthy bodies are in little danger from attack. 

The danger period in children and adults comes when 
the body through exposure, neglect or other causes, 
breaks down, or becomes weakened. Any defect or other 
eause that contributes to malnutrition, or a weakening 
of the system, is involved in a tuberculosis health pro- 
gram. In other words, a broad tuberculosis program is 
essentially a broad public health program. 

With the foregoing statement in mind, it will be 
readily seen why the tuberculosis associations advocate 
a complete health program for the community, including 
the pre-school age, the school age and the adult popula- 
tion. The most profitable and the most far-reaching 
health work is that dealing with the children. It strikes 
at the source, and is essentially a program of prevention 
through education and habit formation. 
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For these reasons child welfare work is emphasized. 
The school children are drilled in matters of personal 
hygiene; the need of clean bodies, proper care of the 
teeth, proper exercise and posture, fresh air, right tem- 
perature, sanitation, water and milk supply, nutrition 
and selection of foods; mental attitude, environment, 
play, rest and sleep. 


THE MIGHTY LITTLE THINGS 


The simple things sometimes confound the mighty. 
The little things emphasized in health habit formation 
are often far-reaching in their effect. 

The little Christmas Seal has accomplished wonders 
in health education. All the school children know the 
Christmas Seal for they have a definite part in its sale 
throughout the State or Nation. Every Seal is a mess- 
enger of hope for the afflicted tuberculous patient. 

Beginning in a small way the Christmas Seal has 
reached an annual sale aggregating approximately 
$4,000,000. These funds are used through National, 
State and local tuberculosis associations for the cure and 
prevention of disease. Its accomplishments have been 
most remarkable. The work made possible through the 
sale of these Seals has grown until now there are more 
than 1200 State and local associations, over 700 tuber- 
eulosis hospitals with a bed capacity of 60,000, more 
than 600 clinics and dispensaries, thousands of open air 
schools and open window rooms, nutrition classes, health 
camps and fully 10,000 public health nurses. Last, but 
not least, more than 6,000,000 children enrolled in the 
Modern Health Crusade. 

All these, bringing new hope, cheer, sunshine and 
relief, have been made possible through the annual sale 
of the cheery little Christmas Seal. One billion of these 
little health messengers will be put on-sale in December 
of this year. 


TEACHING LIFE RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


H. AMBROSE PERRIN, 
Supt. of Schools, Joliet. 


The teaching of life recreational activities has been 
injected into the physical training program of the Joliet 
City Schools. This is predicated upon the proposition 
that physical training should not only provide for direct 
and correctional exercise and childhood games during 
the growth period, but that it should teach certain 
specific types of activities which will continue to function 
during adult life. 

One of the particular principles involved in the de- 
veloping of this type of instruction is that games of a 
distinctly national type shall be given actual instruction 
during regular school periods. Not only is it the aim 
to have certain individual recreational activities de- 
veloped for permanent usefulness in the life of the in- 
dividual, but to guarantee a knowledge of the rules of 
the games and of the spirit of national recreational 
sports. With this in view there is ample justification 
in assigning some of the old type physical exercise 
periods to the teaching of information concerning and 
participation in activities which will function longer 
than just during the school life period of the individual, 
important as the latter is in itself. 

It should be stated, however, that this injection of 
life recreational activities does not detract from the vital 
direct physical exercise of a gymnasium type which must 
find its legitimate place in the schools. Activities with 
larger life view points are supplementing some of the 
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old type childhood games that pass very quickly with the 
development of the individual. Something of the nature 
of these permanent activities developed largely through 
an outdoor program may be suggested by taking a cross 
section of the work planned for some particular grade; 
for example, seventh grade boys. During the early fall; 
soccer, tennis, horseshoes, hiking, and bicycling are 
emphasized. During the winter; basket ball, volley ball, 
dodge ball and indoor baseball are taught. During the 
spring; baseball, tennis, relays, hiking and bicycling 
come in for study and practice. 

Running through the entire year there is an efficiency 
score which provides recognition for participation. A 
score sheet has been developed which provides for the 
recording of individual scores, the record extending 
throughout the entire school year. Appropriate build- 
ing, grade, and individual efficiency awards are made 
on the basis of points. Certain points are allowed for 
participation and additional points for certain standard 
achievements. This provides a definite point score for 
each individual. He is not only competing with others 
but with himself. Each school and each grade is compet- 
ing against itself as well as against others in the system. 
A few individual trophies for distinction are awarded 
individual prowess over a period of years. Intergrade 
trophies stimulate social group competition. 

A definite program is also outlined for the girls of 
each grade. In many things this program coincides with 
that of the boys but it is made to fit the needs of the 
girls at the particular age and is sufficiently differ- 
entiated as to constitute an entirely separate program. 

Something of the significance of this type of emphasis 
may be seen in the fact that on a single evening in Octo- 
ber there were sixteen soccer games on the various school 
grounds. Bicycle and hiking trips, purely voluntary 
in character but organized and supervised through the 
department, take place every Saturday and holiday. 

It should be stated that such a scheme of developing 
life recreational activities is made possible by the pres- 
ence of a well defined physical training and recreation 
department. Some thirty special physical training and 
recreation teachers, under the direction of the supervisor, 
make it possible to carry on a forward-looking program 
and to keep very accurate records. A second factor is 
that of very ample provision for playground and recrea- 
tion space. One grade school in the city has a play- 
ground of nineteen acres. Others ranges from 14 block 
to 15 acres. Gymnasiums or physical training quarters 
are to be found in practically all of the schools. The 
outdoor topless gym, having only a concrete base, is 
being encouraged as a means of getting out into the 
open at all seasons of the year. 

The expense of the special teachers is reduced to a 
possibility by the use of the ‘‘deparjmental shift plan’’ 
in the first six grades. Thus eversxg~rade physical train- 
ing and recreation teacher is in €uarge of a room of 
about 30 pupils for assembly purposes. Partial depart- 
mental adjustment provides for the instructor to spend 
full time in physical training and recreation work. One- 
half hour per day, in addition to the before and after 
school, recess and Saturday morning periods, is given to 
the physical training program. 

Another factor which should be mentioned is that 
under the Greater Joliet Recreational Bureau Plan its 
director is automatically the director of the physical 
training and recreation in the city schools. This brings 
almost every facility of the city under a direct co-opera- 
tive management which is conducive both to homogeneous 
efforts and to a classified type of results. 
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CAN WE AFFORD GOOD SCHOOLS? 


Lest we forget, it may be well occasionally to remind 
each other and the public that the American people can 
well afford to give ample support to public education. 
The financial writer for the Chicago Tribune, under the 
name of ‘‘Scrutator,’’ has the following to say in that 
paper of August 18: 

‘* Yes, there was a lot of money made during the war. What 
became of it all? Perhaps the following treasury department esti- 
mate for the year 1919 may tell where some of it—$23,000,000,000 
—went: jewelry, $500,000,000; musical instruments and art 
works, $265,000,000; toilet soaps, perfumery and cosmetics, 
$1,150,000,000; automobiles, $2,000,000,000; candy, chewing gum, 
ice cream and soft drinks, $2,230,000,000; cigarets, cigars and 
tobacco, $2,111,000,000; furs, liveries, luxurious clothing, $1,803,- 
000,000; hotels, restaurants, luxurious foods and servants, 
$8,758,000,000; resorts, races, joy rides, theaters, movies, 
$3,800,000,000; sporting goods, $83,000,000. It was the age of 
jazz.’’ 

Yes, indeed; and it is still the age of jazz, if these 
expenditures make it so; for we do not believe the total 
for the expenditures for these same items has decreased 
any in the years since 1919. In fact it is likely that the 
total has largely increased. 

When you read or quote these figures, remember that 
all the public schools in the United States in the year 
1919 cost considerably less than $1,000,000,000, and 
scarcely reach that amount yet. Therefore, the things 
mentioned above and classed as luxuries by the Govern- 
ment cost over twenty times as much as public educa- 
tion. If everybody’s desire that all the children of all 
the people be well educated were as strong as the desire 
for cigarets, joy riding and movie pictures, the officers 
administering the schools would not know what to do 
with the money that would come pouring in on them. 


R. C. M. 
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Elson Readers -- Silent Readers 








Reading for Thought from the Very First 
Day is the central idea of the ELSON 
organization from Primer to the Eighth 
Grade book. 


In the ELSON and Manuals you will find not 
only the highest quality material, but a thou- 
sand suggestions to promote more thoughtful 
reading, to produce better silent readers. 


The ELSON SERIES includes: 
ELSON PUPIL’S HAND CHART 
ELSON READERS PRIMER, for beginners 
ELSON R®ADERS BOOK I, First Grade 
ELSON READERS BOOK II, Second Grade 
ELSON READERS BOOK III, Third Grade 
ELSON RE#9ERS BOOK IV, Fourth Grade 
ELSON READERS BOOK V, Fifth Grade 
ELSON READERS BOOK VI, Sixth Grade 
ELSON READERS BOOK VII, Seventh Grade 
ELSON READERS BOOK VIII, Eighth Grade 


Complete Table of Contents on request. 


Send for our descriptive folder of the new 
_ ELSON Extension Series—the CHILD- 
LIBRARY READERS. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


CHICAGO 623 South Wabash Avenue 
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A BOOK BY H. B. BEECHER 


We like to proclaim the achievements of any teacher, 
and especially when that teacher is one of our members 
and an officer of the Association. Howard B. Beecher 
has long been principal of the Douglas School in Peoria 
and treasurer of the Central Division of the State 
Teachers’ Association. But he found time also to con- 
tribute to the Peoria Daily Journal under the head of 
‘*Common Things for Common People.’’ 

And now the Christopher Publishing House of 
Boston, Massachusetts, is publishing in book form a 
collection of the same kind of poems and paragraphs 
by the same author and under the same title. One 
reviewer speaks of the book as follows: 

‘“‘The book shows a rich experience in life rarely 
equalled, with orginality of subject-matter, thought and 
style that give it a charm all its own. 

‘*The tone and flavor of the entire book is optimistic, 
a great virtue indeed, when so much unwholesome 
pessimism is being issued in the name of literature. 
‘Common Things for Common People’ is a happy and 
timely exception. It has the supreme virtue of making 
the reader feel young, or of giving back to him the charm 
of the rose-tinted dreams of adolescence. 

‘‘There is a ‘punch’ in every page; the style is 
natural and easy; the language is simple and easy to 
read. In other words, it is just what the title indicates, 
everyday thoughts couched in everyday language, de- 
picting the joys, the trials, the friendships of the com- 
mon people of our America today; inspiring, sympa- 
thetic, encouraging.’’ 





Our Advertisers Are At Your Service 











Eraser Cleaner 


' efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by a | 
Universal Motor adapted to any and all electric currents. 
It is provided with 
nine feet of Under- 
writer’s Lamp Cord 
made fast to a Un- 
iversal Plug ready 
to attach to any 
convenient lamp 
socket. Is complete 
and ready for use. 
}] Will besent by Par- 
i} cel Post to any part 
HW of the United 
i] States, packed in a 
} neat carton box. 
} Guaranteed against 
} any and all mech- 
i] anical defects and 
to clean blackboard 
} erasers to your en- 
} tire satisfaction or 
f money refunded. 
Price $32.50 














i] We are sure you will agree with us that every Successful and | 
Modern School will not be without this little Aristocrat. 


I The New Simplex Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner 
fpr od efficient and satisfactory device for schools which 
do not have electric current. Satisfaction in every respect 

i] guaranteed. Price $28 


Manufactured by 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Boulevard ~ Chicago, IIl. 





Dept. I 
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> — ADVANCE OF THE GRAND ARMY 


NAPOLEON'S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battlefields where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
tes, reliable history, depicting the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 


= | |Ridpath’s History * World 


— a full authentic account y the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 
Other men have written histories of one nation or period—Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
land, Guizot of France; but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


A Very Low Price and Easy Terms 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 


only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed on the 
lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write your name and 
address plainly and mail now before you forget it. We will mail you 46 free 
sample pages without any obligation on your part to buy. These will give 
you some idea of the splendid illustrations and the wonderfully beautiful 
style in which the work is written. We employ no agents, nor do we sell 
through bookstores, so there are no agents’ commissions or book dealers’ 
profits to pay. Our plan of sale enables us to ship direct from factory 
to customer and guarantee satisfaction. 


Six Thousand Years of History 


RIDPATH takes you back to the dawn of History, 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterda 
including a full authentic account of the World 
War. He covers every race, every nation, every time, 
and holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 


RIDPATH is endorsed by Presidents of the 
United States, practically all university and college 
presidents, and by a quarter of a million Americans who 
own and love it. Don’t you think it would be worth 
while to mail us the coupon and receive the 46 sample 
pages from the History? They are free. 


Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


RIDPATH pictures the great historical events 

as though they were happening before your eyes; he 
carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and JS 
and warriors; to sit in the Roman Senate; to march against Salad in and 
his dark-skinned followers; to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. He combines absorbing 
interest wi lesan reliability. 


STHE RIDPATH HISTORICAL SOCIETY  WREM Anon) -3eeeeoececccccccccceccececececceceee 
i ieeemanmnamr NE RARER, 





























































Please mail, without cost 
to me, sample pages of 
Ridpath’'s History of the 
World, containing photogravures 
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[ CAKES anv TEA | 


| Served by Miles Gloriosus | 





‘*EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IMPLIES 
EQUAL OBLIGATION’’ 


When Calvin Coolidge went to the White 
House as President of the United States, 
his older son, John, was enrolled for a 
month of out-door life in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camp of the First Corps 
Area at Camp Devens, Mass. This fact, 
widely heralded in the daily press, called 
public attention again to a plan of the War 
Department which has drawn young men to 
voluntary physical, military and civic train- 
ing in increasing numbers during the past 
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three -years: 10,000 in 1921; 20,000 in 1922 
and 25,000 in the summer just past. The 
camp for Illinois men is located at Camp 
Custer, near Battle Creek, Michigan. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. During the 
Fall and Winter many permanent, life posi- 
tions will be filled at from $1100 to $1800; 
these have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. C-240, Rochester, N. Y., 
for schedule of coming examination places 
and illustrated book, showing U. S. Govern- 
ment positions obtainable and sample ex- 
amination questions, which will be sent free 
of charge. 








Let’s consider moving pictures in the 
school from your personal point of 
view. It isn’t customary, we know, 
but the teacher surely has a vital in- 
terest in any equipment for school 
use. How will it affect you? 


First, moving pictures will make it 
possible for you to start a real cul- 
tural and social center in your com- 
munity. Their judicious use in ed- 
ucational entertainments will bring 
the adults as well as the children and 
make you the natural leader in a 
broader civic development. 


Second, moving pictures will increase 
your own effectiveness as a teacher. 
There is no longer any question about 
the uniformity and the lasting char- 
acter of the impressions made by pic- 
tures. Suitab™films are now avail- 
able on many subjects. They will 
make your time more productive of 
results. 


N*4 
To realize these afvantages, you re- 
quire first, the E*®}ection equipment. 
It is sufficient here to point out that 


the Acme S.V.E. is the ideal school 
projector because the same machine 
is easily available both for entertain- 
ment and class room use; it is both a 
moving picture projector and a stere- 
opticon; and it has the exclusive gold 
glass shutter, making it possible to 
stop anywhere on a film and show a 
still picture. We can go into these 
details with you fully at the proper 
time, also into the matter of film sup- 
ply, financing your equipment, etc. 
All we want to know now, however, 
is that you appreciate the advantages 
to you of having moving pictures in 
your school. Send the coupon below. 


It carries no obligation and will be 
kept strictly confidential. 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Company 


806 West Washington Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


-----@------ 


Gentlemen: 


I would like to see moving pictures in my school. Without obliga- 


tion to me, you may send me more detailed information looking to | 
the accomplishment of that purpose. 











: 
I 
— 
Bago 


| 
I 
| 
| 
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FIRE PICTURES 


Lying by the fireside, 
Looking at the fire, 

Lots of things can happen 
As the flames leap higher! 


A warrior leads a fiery band 

Down to a royal shining bark 

That flies the flag of the Fire-elf-Land; 
And it goes sailing to the Dark 
Country behind the Big Black Log 
Where a host awaits in grim array. 
For the gallant vessel of flame 
Bears what to them is a hated name. 
Then—there’s a crash, as of a fray! 
A great flame from the town! 

And the Big Black Log falls down. 


Emma Rounds. 
(From Verse, Story, and Essay, 1st Series, 


Lincoln School of Teachers College, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City.) 





JUNIOR RED CROSS ANNUAL ROLL 
CALL 


Illinois has a record to be proud of in 
connection with the Junior Red Cross. In 
the state, nearly 300,000, Juniors are en- 
rolled in 524 schools. More than 7000 
Christmas boxes for overseas children were 
filled by these Juniors and many schools 
have engaged in foreign correspondence. 
Alexander County sent a truck load of 
canned goods to the Cairo Children’s Home, 
Greene County Juniors sent 78 calendars to 
patients at Jacksonville State Hospital and 
Kendall County was active in practically 
every phase of the Junior program. 

Detailed information about methods of 
enrollment in this organization may be 
secured at the nearest Red Cross chapter. 

On the other side of the Atlantic and 
of the Pacific there are thousands of chil- 
dren who look upon the school boys and 
girls of America as their warmest friends 
and benefactors. Hanging on the walls of 
the National Headquarters of the American 
Red Cross in Washington is a large map 
of the world. Stretching across it are scores 
of silken threads connecting the schools 
which are exchanging material, maps, com- 
positions, letters, drawings, water colors and 
other products of the schoolroom. With 
these silken threads of friendship are being 
woven strong cables of international good 
will, bridging the ocean and uniting the 
hearts of the children of the world. Can 
you think of any more effective method of 
bringing a new and lively interest to the 
teaching of penmanship, composition and 
drawing than by having pupils prepare and 
present to the children of other countries 
descriptions and descriptions and illustra- 
tions of their school life with the athletics, 
playground and literary subjects, their 
community life, its industries and places 
of interest, their national life with its 
heroes, its resources and its beauty spots 
and can you think of any method that will 
make the study of geography more capti- 
vating than by receiving similar material 
prepared by the children of Italy, Belgium 
or the Philippines? 

The Junior Red Cross program has been 
worked out with an eye single to its edu- 
cational returns to the children. It goes 
to the school, not with an appeal for funds, 
but with an offer of a program of domestic 
activities and foreign contacts of recog- 
nized educational value. That it is genuine 
contribution to education is being increas- 
ingly accepted by noted educators the world 
over. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL ATHLETICS 











(Note: This is the second article of a 
series that R. N. McCord is contributing to 
THE ILLINOIS TEACHER. In the September 
number Captain McCord discussed ‘‘Gamb- 
ling and Its Effect on Sport.’’ The third 
article will appear in December and will deal 
with ‘‘ Athletics and the Game of Life.’’) 


THE OFFICIALS 
By R. N. McCorp 


In the days referred to as the ‘‘ good old 
days’’ athletics were not on the high plane 
they now are, and many times officials were 
to blame for the unsportsmanlike things 
which almost ruined athletic competition. 

Today most of the officials are gentlemen, 
and should be treated as such by coaches, 
players and spectators. I may say without 
fear of contradiction that as a rule the spec- 
tators are far more unsportsmanlike to of- 
ficials than are the athletes. 

The official is the guest of the school that 
hired him to work—usually the home team. 
He should be agreed upon by both coaches 
before the game, and once agreed upon 
should be treated with courtesy and respect, 
and his decisions should be accepted. In 
ease he proves to be incompetent, it is not 
necessary to use him in the future, but the 
tactics of some coaches and some crowds can 
not but put their communities in bad 
repute. 

As he is your guest, you should make even 
more allowances for an official’s mistakes 
than he should for your unkind and unsports- 
manlike remarks and actions. Yet, in most 
cases the official takes the abuse and if he 
is wise gives such a town a wide berth in 
the future. 

An official is human, and will, of course, 
make mistakes, but I have never seen one 
in recent years that knowingly favored either 
team. 

It must be remembered that the crowds are 
excited and always partisan—sometimes 
quite so—while the officials are neutral. In 
most eases they have been out of college a 
long time and are ruling on each play as 
they see it in the interest of good sport. 
Their job is a hard one at best, yet taken all 
in all they have kept and are keeping sport 
clean, and much of the healthy growth of 
athletics can be credited to the efficient en- 
forcement of the rules, in a wholly impartial 
manner by officials who love the game, ath- 
letiecs in general, and have ideals which must 
be adhered to if sports are to live. 

Treat your official with courtesy. He is a 
man—human and a gentleman. He is the 
friend of every clean-cut boy who is in ath- 
letics, and the enemy of none. He is enfore- 
ing the rules—maintaining ideals and if his 
decisions hurt—be fair with him. He is 
your guest. 


BASKET BALL RULES 

There are a number of changes in the 
basket ball rules for this season that will af- 
fect high-school teams. I have made the fol- 
lowing summary of some of the important 
changes for the benefit of those coaches and 
players who have not received their copies 
of the rules for the present season. 


The Change in the Rules 

The outstanding changes in the Rasket 
Ball Rules are those which deal with personal 
fouls. There has been a steadily increasing 
desire to require the player against whom a 
foul is committed to attempt the free throw. 
While this change, under former conditions, 
might have increased fouling, it is felt that 
the present uniform use of the ‘‘four’ per- 
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sonal foul rule’’ will be sufficient check upon 
this tendency, and consequently the change 
has been adopted. 

It should be noted that a substitute may 
not be inserted for the purpose of attempt- 
ing the free throw after a personal foul. If 
a player entitled to a free throw is injured 
so that he must leave the game, his substi- 
tute attempts the throw. Of course it is 
possible to ‘‘fake’’ an injury for the pur- 
pose of circumventing this rule, but good 
sportsmanship and compliance with the spirit 
of the rules will make such incidents rare. 

Free throws after technical fouls are so 
few under the changes made last year, that 
any player is permitted to attempt them as 
formerly. In this connection it may be 
stated that the changes whereby most tech- 


nical fouls were classed as violations, were 
enthusiastically received and considered of 
great benefit to the game. 


Summary of Changes in the Rules 

The following is a detailed summary of 
the changes to go into effect this season: 

1. The baskets must be nets of white cord 
suspended from black metal rings. The ball 
must be tightly inflated. Rules 3 and 4. 

2. The ball is considered out of bounds 
when it strikes the edges or back of the 
backboard. Rule 7, Section 2. 

3. The note to Rule 8, Section 1, is made 
a part of the section, thus requiring that the 
time for boys of high school age shall be 
eight-minute quarters, and for younger boys, 
six-minute quarters. 





Keep an up-to-date record of 
your training in our files and we fj 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


TEACHER 


AND 


COACH 


Should register with us at once. | 
you do not have a position | 

worthy of your scholarship and 

experience, consult us. 


UNITY BUILDING 


THE McCORD COACHES’ AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ph N. McCord, Manager 





Send for our Registration Blank 


When in need of a teacher or a 
m) coach write tous. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


PRINCIPALS 


Report your vacancies to us. We 
are at all times in touch with 
well qualified specialists in all 
ioonaine. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








ALBER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago a oes pay the 


If deserving of promotion, they will want you. Send for new booklet, “Teaching as a Business.” 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane. 


Our clients are the 
best schools and ool- 











Clinton, Iowa 


FREE REGISTRATION 





CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


TERRITORY [2 


E 12 CENTRAL guesses 
Alse Colo, Okla, Ment, & 
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410 U.S Nat BAnn BLDG DEeNver « 


TOTAAL ZA PORTLAND, ORE., N. W sank Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
KANSAS CITY, MO., Rialto Bldg. 
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WHAT IS YOUR ANSV®:R? 


- 








not, what is wrong? Is it the text book? 


the teacher. 


Geography for Normal Schools. 


Geographical Publishers 





Are you satisfied with the results you are getting in Geography? If you are 


Ridgley Geographies and Geography note-books have helped many teachers and 
will help you. The series consists of five books. They are so arranged that the 
child has a hand in the making. This series begins the work with the home life 
experiences of the pupil and leads him mentally to every region of the earth. 

If you have not already examined these books, write us for information or ask 
us to send on an “examination bill” without any obligation on your part, a set for 
examination and be convinced that they will add life to the class and save time for 


Ask about our Geographic Region Series and a new Three Term Course in 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Normal, Illinois 
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AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY - 


SANCUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 


v 


The worlds largesi 
maker's ot Crayons 
Wate 1 Color Painis 
GM. Vilta white 


v 


Upon receipt! of re que st 
we will send you book 
lei de scriptfive of any 
material in which you 
may be interested 








TYPEWRITERS 


All makes slightly used machines $20 up. 
Five days free trial. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Express prepaid. Guaranteed two 
years. Write today for price-list “T”’. 

PAYNE COMPANY 


Dept. B.T. Rosedale Station, Kans. City, KANSAS 








While Teaching 


become moreefficient ee 
courses in your particular 
subject whether it be Erglish, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or 2¢gh profes- 
sional courses in education like “‘Genetic 
ne “StoryTellingix Primary Grades,” 
“Elementary School Administrction and Super- 
vision,” “‘Metiads of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” “The tor High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Gini -sity of Chicago 





81 Ellis Half" Chicago, Illinois 














VISIT'SUROPE 


‘ 
England, Scotia oliand, France, Italy, 
Switzerland and the Rhine a 


Naples with Environs and French Riviera included 
Extended automobile excursions. 


$850 
72 Days - - - $980 
Price covers all necessary t | expenses. 
Partice will be llasited to twenty-five persons. 
Sailings from New York and from Montreal. 
Send for booklet giving detailed information. 
Tear Travel Tours, 


245 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, Illinois 








Anco Biological Supplies 


Living material: frogs, turties, crayfish. Preserved 
material: botanical and soological representing all 
phyla, sleosesente slides of all kinds. Write for 
our catalog No. 21. 


THE ANGLERS CO. 
1527 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL. 











ILLINOIS TEACHER 


4. Time is to be taken out whenever two 
or more free throws are awarded. This ap- 
plies as formerly to double fouls and now 
applies when two or more free throws are 
awarded to the same team. In the latter 
ease time is resumed when the ball leaves 
the player’s hands for the last free throw. 
Rule 11. 

5. A captain may request ‘‘time out’’ 
whenever the ball is dead, or whenever in 
play in possession of his team. Rule 11. 

6. When a personal foul is called, the 
player against whom the foul is committed 
must attempt the free throw or throws; that 
requirement holds unless the player en- 
titled to the throw must leave the game 
because of injury, in which event the sub- 
stitute must attempt the throw. This is the 
only case in which any player except the one 
against whom a personal foul is committed, 
may attempt the free throw. The free 
throws after technical fouls may be made by 
any player. Rule 13, Section 1. 

7. When a personal foul is committed 
against a player who is in his own goal zone, 
two free throws are awarded only when the 
offended player is in possession of the ball. 
If a player who is outside of his goal zone 
is fouled when in the act of throwing for 
goal, two free throws are awarded. A double 
foul, regardless of where committed, gives 
each team one free throw. Rule 15, Penalty 
for Personal Fouls (Sections 6 to 9). 


CATEGORICAL 
—Patsy Ruth Miller, the leading lady 
supporting Lon Chaney in ‘‘The Hunch- 
back of Notre Dame,’’ tells a story of a 
youthful friend of hers, named David. He 
was forever asking questions and his tired 
mother at last told him to keep quiet, add- 
ing this warning: ‘‘Curiosity once killed 
a cat, you know! ’’ 
Davy was so impressed that he was silent 
for a couple of minutes, then— 

‘Say, mother, what was it the cat wanted 
to know?’’ 
‘*‘BUT THAT’S NOT ME NOR YOU’’ 

‘*A Kansas party was resolved into a con- 
test as to who could make the ugliest face. 
The judges witnessed the facial contortions 
for a time, and then awarded the prize to 
a well-known spinster. ‘You win,’ they said, 
handing her a box of bon bons. 

‘¢ ¢T will thank you,’ she indignantly re- 
plied, ‘to understand that I was not play- 
ing.’ 9? 








‘*‘BEHIND THE SCENES’’ 

‘*Mr. Belasco cites a number of anecdotes 
in support of his belief that great actors, 
even in playing profoundly emotional roles, 
really maintain perfect self-control. For ex- 
ample: ‘One night when playing Othello in 
America, Salvini, as he spoke the final words, 
**no way but this, killing myself to die upon 
a kiss,’’ and collapsed in his appalling simu- 
lation of death, murmured to Miss Viola 
Allen, the player of Desdemona: ‘‘ For the 
one hundred and third and last time this 
season! ’? ? ?? 

Arthur I. Gates, in Psychology 
for Students of Education, 
Macmillan. 


SEE SAW, MARGERY DAW 


Hue se illue in oscillo 
Iaculatur Margareta. 
Novum dominum Iohannes 
Mox habebit, sed merebit 
Assem in diem vix unum 
Quia laborare nunquam 
Nisi pigrius valebit. 
(By Basil Anderton, 
Journal of Education and 
School World, London.) 
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Books for Children 


“These are all very fine books 
indeed. My little girl has read 
every one of them through and 
she has read two or three of 
them more than once.”’ 


So wrote a Chicago Publisher 
concerning the following: 


50 cents 
a copy 





50 cents 
a copy 











60 cents 
a copy 





List of all our books for children sent 
on request. 


Public School Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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1] 
To the Chicago Lady 
Who Writes With Purple Ink 
i] 
Dear Madam: 
We thank you for the ten cents you | 
sent in stamps ordering a sample set of 
the Pressey First Grade Attainment 
Scale in Reading, in response to our ! 


advertisement in the November number 
of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER. If you 
will let us know your name and address 
we will send the sample set promptly. 


Very truly yours, 





Public School Publishing Company, 


Bloomington, Illinois 























Songs that 
Cheer 


One teacher wrote us that 
these songs were the cheery 
songs that all her pupils so 
liked to sing. That this book 
made music teaching easy as 
could be. That’s the way 
so many thousands of teach- 
ers feel about the 


101 Best Songs 


and one of the reasons for its astounding success. Just 
think of a book that. has sold over 5,500,000 copies. If it 
just suits all these other teachers, we feel sure it will suit 


you, too. 


We have a FREE sample copy waiting for you—ready to 


mail—if you will just write for it. 


get acquainted. 


Send today, and let’s 


Priced Very Low: ‘7 each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Less than 12 at 10¢ each, prepaid. 


1222 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


THE CABLE CO. 


THE SPOILERS 


Once we lived in Fairyland 

With mysteries on every hand; 

We had a dungeon dark and deep 
Where wicked prisoners we’d keep. 


The loveliest Prince we had there too, 
With a beautiful Princess for him to woo; 
We put her up in a tower stout— 

And we were the fairies who got her out! 


There was a fairy Queen and King 
With palaces and everything! 

And we had ladies fair, and knights 
Who had the most exciting fights! 


And then they went and spoiled it all! 
They said the palace was the hall! 
They said the dungeon, full of gloom, 
Was just the closet in our room! 
—Emma Rounds. 
(From Verse, Story, and Essay, ist Series, 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City.) 


50 cents 
a copy 


List of All Our Books 
for Children Sent 
on Request. 


Public School 
Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 








